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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

IN CHARGE OF 

EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 

Minnesota. — The Minnesota Health Journal, published monthly 
by the Minnesota Public Health Association, is of special interest to 
local and all other public health nurses, because its topics are so very 
timejy and up to date, and also because it gives the name, address and 
organization of every public health nurse throughout the state, with 
the exception of those working in large centers. Where two or more 
nurses are in the field, simply the number and the agency supporting 
their work are given. The September bulletin lists 138 public health 
nurses and undoubtedly more will be listed from time to time, for 
Minnesota is rapidly forging ahead in state public health work. Seven 
of these 138 nurses are doing county rural work. 

In the September bulletin, special mention is made of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Conference for Tuberculosis Workers. Its fifth annual 
meeting has just been held in Minneapolis, and since its organization, 
five other sectional meetings have been formed for the New England, 
North Atlantic, Southern, Southwestern and Pacific states. These 
sectional meetings have been of tremendous help and significance in 
strengthening tuberculosis work throughout the whole country. Now 
that the examination of men for our army is daily bringing to light 
new cases of tuberculosis, 10,000 at least being one estimate, we cannot 
be too much interested in local tuberculosis work, not merely in seeing 
that new centers for it are created, but that old ones are strengthened 
and provided with more workers. To quote briefly from an article 
entitled, "The Value of the Tuberculosis Conference," by Mr. Jacobs, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, the following is what nurses may anticipate 
when the machinery of the army is really in active motion: 

While in one sense it may be said that the war has created new problems, in 
another very real sense it may be said that these problems are not new but rather 
that they are an intensification or an expansion of the many old problems that 
have confronted the tuberculosis movement for years. The need is not so much 
for new machinery, but rather for more of the various things that we have worked 
out as the proper ways and means of controlling tuberculosis. If for example, 
the need has been acute for hospital beds, in the next year it will be more acute. 
If there has been a call for visiting nurses, we will need more of them than ever 
before. If dispensaries have been lacking, the lack will be more painfully 
evidenced in the next six months than heretofore. If vital statistics have been 
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faulty, the necessity for making them accurate is all the more imminent and 
pressing upon us. Every problem that anti-tuberculosis workers have con- 
fronted in the last ten years is to be made doubly acute and is pressing the harder 
for a solution. 

In a recent number of the Journal we stated in this department 
that tuberculosis was not receiving so much interest now as was given 
it five years ago. That statement was made directly for and at nurses. 
It has been challenged by a physician who feels that the citizens of 
the United States were never so alive to tuberculosis problems as they 
are today. Physicians may be; lay-workers may be; some nurses may 
be; the number of organizations, of dispensaries, of hospital beds, is 
slowly but steadily increasing; nevertheless the fact remains that in 
some communities tuberculosis is almost lost sight of because general 
visiting nursing is supposed to be able to handle all the special problems 
which a partially-trained public health nurse encounters. Those of us 
who have had friends in some of our most representative sanatoria 
know that hospital social service may be practiced in district homes, 
but precious little of it is practiced in many of our state and private 
institutions for the care of pulmonary cases. We know, too, that the 
ability of the average graduate nurse to do intelligent tuberculosis 
work is taken for granted, she is not trained for it, she is not supervised 
for it, she is not made to feel that nothing but intensive study and 
effort on her part will make her of any value in the solution of this, 
our biggest national problem. We are not denying that more and 
more interest is apparently being taken in the question of tuberculosis, 
but we do feel that nurses in sanatoria, nurses in the public health 
field,' pupil nurses in training can be given a great deal of far more in- 
tensive instruction and practical work in the care of all grades and 
stages of tuberculosis patients before we, as nurses, can begin to do our 
right share in this field. 

Nebraska.— The Visiting Nurse Association of Omaha held its 
annual tag day on September 5. Never before has the public been so 
generous to the Visiting Nurse Association; $5612.80 was realized. 
While the figures were more gratifying, a phase of the day that was 
quite as pleasing to the tireless workers was the "esprit de corps" of 
those tagged. 

Nine nurses have been added to the staff of Omaha school nurses 
this year, making a total of eighteen. Last year but nine were em- 
ployed. Charlotte Townsend is the supervisor of nurses. 

Katherine Sweeney, who for six years has been a member of the 
Visiting Nurse staff of Omaha, resigned the middle of September to 
accept a position in the Dispensary of the Creighton Medical College. 
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Again this year, the Nurses' Central Club and Registry has ar- 
ranged a course of lectures known as the 1917 Post Graduate Course 
of Lectures. These will be given by Omaha physicians and it is hoped 
that the course will be very helpful, not only to nurses but to many 
of those who have taken some of the courses prescribed by the Red 
Cross and who wish to know more on the subjects. 

Lincoln has added a nurse to the staff doing school work, three 
nurses are now employed. 

Nobth Dakota. — There are six public health nurses at work in 
North Dakota, but the state has a new law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of county school nurses who are to work under the county health 
officers and the county superintendents of schools, therefore North 
Dakota nurses are hopeful that public health nursing is now going to 
mean a great deal to the citizens of their state. 

Mae McCulloch (City Hospital, Lansing, Mich.) is doing general 
visiting nursing for the Associated Charities of Grand Forks. She 
is meeting with friendly assistance and cooperation from doctors, busi- 
ness men and club women. At first it seemed as if local work would 
suffer because everyone was so interested in the Red Cross, but it is 
proving that everyone is a little more interested in local work because 
of their bigger interest in the national organization. In September, a 
Child's Welfare Station and a Little Mothers' Class at the University 
Settlement House, were started, and during the past winter and spring, 
a Mothers' Sewing Society was held one afternoon a week. 

Agnes Kloman has been school nurse in Fargo for a year. 

Mrs. E. H. Bliss (Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.) has been 
visiting nurse in Fargo for a little more than a year. 

Leila Halvorson (Luther Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.) has been 
school nurse in Grand Forks for five years. 

Mabel Fodness (St. Michael's Hospital, Grand Forks), school nurse 
for Grand Forks County for three years, has recently resigned to take 
a position with the Anti-Tuberculosis Association and the State Board 
of Health. 

Rose R. Schaub (Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia) is a Red Cross 
Town and Country nurse in LaMoure County. 

Mona Nyberg (Swedish Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.), resident 
nurse at the State University in 1916-17, has resigned to go to France 
with the Minneapolis Base Hospital Unit. 

South Dakota. — Nell Peterson (St. Joseph's Hospital, St. Paul) 
is school nurse in Sioux Falls, S. D., and Miss Dietz (St. Joseph's 
Hospital, St. Paul) is school nurse in Watertown, S. D. 



